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LITTLE LAME GIRL. 


ITTLE Mattie Pearson was the 
only child of a very poor, hard- 
working woman, who lived on the 
basement floor of a tenement-house 
in Brooklyn, and took in washing for 
a living. Mattie was nine years old 
last summer, and it is about some- 
thing that happened then that I am 
going to write. 

First, I must tell you that Mattie 
is a cripple, who cannot stand upon 
her feet at all, one knee being all 
twisted out of shape, and one leg off 
entirely, from the effects of a fall 
when Mattie was but three years old. 
The only way the child can go over 


the ground is by lying flat on her 
(5) 
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breast, and pulling herself along by 
her elbows, and it hurts her so much 
to do this that she is better pleased 
to be carried from her bed to her 
chair by the window, and back again, 
in her mother’s strong arms. 

This window is Mattie’s one great 
pleasure. She likes to sit there and 
watch passers-by, while her mother 
washes and irons in the back room, 
coming in as often as she can for a 
cheery word to her poor little girl. 

Perhaps you think that Mattie, 
who had to wear poor clothes, eat very 
plain food, and suffer great pain most 
of the time, was a fretful, cross child; 
but I think it would shame some of 
you, who cry for trifles, to have seen 
how patient and cheerful the little 
girl was. Young as she was, she knew 
that the kind heavenly Father sent 
her sorrows to her for some wise, 
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kind purpose, and she would whisper 
to herself, ‘God knows best!’’ when 
strong, healthy children tripped past 
the window, or her poor knee hurt 
her cruelly. 

One of Mattie’s friends—and she 
had quite a number—was the milk- 
man, a ruddy-faced, loud-voiced man, 
who came very early every morning, 
but never too early to find Mattie at 
the window, if she was well enough to 
be up. Many a cool drink the little 
girl had of sweet, pure milk which 
was not included in the small meas- 
ure for which her mother paid. 

So it happened one June day that 
the milkman, coming round, saw Mat- 
tie at the window, -and in her arms 
a small doll. 

“See my present!” she said, hold- 
ing itup; “itis my birthday to-day!” 

“Your birthday? you don’t say so! 


_ 
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What can I give you? Let me see! 
How would you like a ride?” 

Mattie fairly gasped. A _ ride! 
She had never had a ride in her life. 

‘“‘Let me have her for to-day, Mrs, 
Pearson,’ the milkman said; “I will 
take good care of her, and bring her 
home in the morning, bright and ear- 
ly. We have seven little ones, so my 
wife will know just how to look out 
for her” 

Mrs. Pearson looked at Mattie’s 
shining eyes, and said, ‘“ Yes.” 

So there was a low chair, softly 
cushioned, that was Mattie’s own, put 
into the milk-wagon; and Mattie, in 
her Sunday dress, sat there like a 
little queen. Very slowly the milk- 
man drove over the rough stones, 
finding car-tracks wherever he could 
till they were out on the smooth coun- 
try roads. Whatadriveit was! Past 
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ereen fields, beautiful gardens, state- 
ly trees, till they were in sight of the 
bay, the water sparkling in the early 
sunshine, little boats and great steam- 
ers plying to and fro, all new to Mat- 
tie, who had never gone out of her 
basement-room. 

By and by they drove in at a wide 
gate, and up to a farm-house, where 
a bright-faced woman, with a baby in 
her arms and a group of children 
around her, was waiting on the porch. 
The milkman told her that this was 
little Mattie Pearson, come to spend 
the day, and Mattie wondered why 
the woman’s eyes were full of tears as 

she gave the baby to its papa, and 
lifted the little girl out of the wagon. 

I might write all day, but I could 
never tell you half the happiness of 
the little lame girl in the hours that 
passed with the milkman’s family. 
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She sat in her little cushioned chair 
upon the wide porch, and all the chil- 
dren tried to bring her some new 
pleasure. Flowers were put into her 
little wasted hands; strawberries, 
cream, and home-made cake were 
brought for her luncheon; the hens 
were gathered for her to scatter corn 
for them; and the milkman lifted her, 
chair and all, at milking-time, to see 
the cows come in and be milked. 

Very tired, but very happy, she 
nestled down in the bed provided for 
her at night, asking God in her even- 
ing prayer to bless the kind people 
who were so good to her. 

For many long days Mrs. Pearson 
heard of the delights of that birth- 
day—long after the flowers were fad- 
ed, and the berries eaten, that Mat- 
tie carried home in the morning. 
Often the child said she wished she 
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could thank the kind milkman by 
doing something for him, and then 
sighed to think how little a crippled 
child could do for any one. 

But one morning when the leaves 
were falling and the weather grow- 
ing cold, Mattie found a way to show 
her gratitude. I must tell you here 
that the children, after that visit Mat- 
tie made them, often sent her flow- 
ers, fruit, or fresh country vegetables, 
and talked of another visit before the 
weather was very cold. On the morn- 
ing in question, Mrs. Pearson had 
gone to market, and had left the dol- 
lar for a package of tickets for milk 
with Mattie. She had given her a 
two-dollar bill, and Mattie felt the im- 
portance of taking care of the change. 
So when the milkman came to the 
window and tilled the pitcher, Mattie 
watched the progress of the two-dol- 
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lar bill to his pocket-book, and the 
finding of the change, with great in- 
terest. 

“What a lot of money!” she said, 
as the roll of bills was carefully re- 
placed. 

“Yes; this is the first of the month, 
and my bills are all paid. There 
won’t be somuch when I pay my rent 
and all my own bills.” 

Then he put the pocket-book in his 
breast again, and went off. Mattie 
stretched her head out of the window 
and watched the wagon till it was out 
of sight. She was drawing her head 
in again when, right under the win- 
dow, she saw the pocket-book. It 
must have slipped down outside the 
breast-pocket, where the milkman 
fancied it was safely lying. 

It was very early in the morning. 
No one was passing yet, but before her 
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mother came who could tell but what 
the precious pocket-book might be 
snatched up and stolen? 

“Oif I could only walk!” said Mat- 
tie; ‘but I never can crawl out there.” 

She looked out again. The treas- 
ure was justoutofreach. Then Mat- 
tie did a brave thing—so brave, I 
think little boys and girls who are 
strong and well can scarcely under- 
stand it. She stepped down out of 
her chair very slowly, andshe dragged 
herself upon her elbows across the 
room, out at the door, along the en- 
try, up the stone steps, and to the 
spot where she could grasp the pock- 
et-book, and put it safely into her own 
bosom. Every step of the journey 
was painful; the poor, twisted knee 
all sore and stiff, and shrinking from 
even the lightest touch. 

When the pocket-book was safe, 
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little Mattie felt a queer sinking—a 
rumbling noise seemed in her ears, 


and she fainted. Justas she lay back, 
wondering what ailed her, Mrs. Pear- 
son came round the corner. Youcan 
guess how amazed and frightened she 
was to see Mattie, who had never left 
her chair alone, lying in the street, 
stilland white. She thought she had 
killed herself. ‘ 

But Mattie was not dead, only tired 
out with her long, painful journey; 
and inan hour she was sitting in her 
old place again, very glad that she 
could show the milkman how grate- 
ful she was for his kindness. 

“For,” she told him in the morning 
when she gave him the money he 
thought lost altogether, “if it had 
been anybody but you, I should have 
thought I could not crawl] across the 
room and up the steps.” 


ae 
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THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 
LOYD MATHER came home 
from school inanillhumor. He 

had received a bad mark for whisper- 
ing, and the teacher had reproved 
him for his careless habit of throwing 
down his books and slate. “You 
must learn to consider the rights and 
comforts of others,” she said, ‘and 
remember that your thoughtlessness 
may seriously disturb some one else.” 

Lloyd did not take reproof kindly, 

and rushed home as soon as school 

was over to conceal his vexation. His 

mother was in the library reading, 

and his sister Emily was painting. 

He threw himself into an easy-chair, 
(15) 
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and began swinging his feet discon- 
tentedly, drumming on the window- 
pane by way of accompaniment. 

“O Lloyd!” said his sister, “do be 
quiet! How can I paint when you 
shake the table so?” 

“You're always at your everlasting 
painting,” growled the boy; “ taking 
up the whole room with your things. 
I suppose I can go to the attic if I 
wish to do any thing!” 

Emily made no answer, and her 
brother pushed his chair back with a 
bang, and stretched himself upon the 
sofa, burying his face in the pillow. 
There was quiet for a time, and then 
a doleful sort of whistle came from 
the depths of the pillow. 

‘Please remember that I am read- 
ing,” said his mother. “ You must try 
to be more thoughtful for others, and 
not always think of what pleases you.” 
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“T am tired of hearing about oth- 
ers and pleasing others,” said Lloyd 
crossly. ‘I should like a chance to 
please myself for once, and see how it 
seems. I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
sometimes do as I like.” 

‘Suppose we all practiced that 
plan,’ said Mrs. Mather. ‘How 
would you like that?” | 

team sure I don’t care,” said 
Lloyd. ‘I am willing that people 
should have comfort, if they will let 
me alone.” 

“Very well,” said his mother. ‘“ To- 
morrow is Saturday, and you may 
have liberty to please yourself all 
day, and we will all do the same. 
Then you can tell me how you like 
your plan.” 

“O it will be jolly!” said the boy. 
“T know lots of things I wish to do. 


And J shall not bother to wipe my 
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feet every time I come in, to save 
Maria trouble; that I know.” 

“And I know one thing,” said Em- 
ily: “I shall not give up my Satur- 
day morning to finish your tennis net. 
It’s no pleasure to me.” 

“OQ I say, Emily!” cried Lloyd; 
“that’s mean, when I’ve asked the 
fellows to come and play to-morrow ; 
and you promised it, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Emily; “ but that was 
to please you.” 

“All right,” said Lloyd grandly; 
“it makes no difference to me.” But 
he marched straight to his younger 
sister, Frieda, to beg her to finish 
the net for him. Unfortunately, she 
did not know how to do it, and poor 
Lloyd was more out of sorts than 
ever. 

He overslept next morning, and 
came down late to find breakfast over 
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and the table cleared. ‘‘ Where’s my 
breakfast?” he asked in surprise. 

“Maria thought it would please 
her better to clear things away, so 
she could get through her Saturday’s 
work earlier,” said his mother. ‘“I 
dare say she can find you something 
to eat in the pantry.” 

Lloyd tried to look unconcerned as 
he went into the kitchen; but it was 
hard to see the new maple sirup, and 
not one of the nice buckwheats left for 
him. Maria was washing the dishes. 

“Don’t forget to make those turn- 
overs you promised me to-day,” he 
cried as he saw her. 

“T haven’t forgotten,” said Maria; 
“but I wish to go early this afternoon 
to see my sister, and your mother 
said I-needn’t bother with them, it’s 
so much trouble.” 

“Be just as disobliging as you 
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like,” said Lloyd; “but I can tell 
you one thing, I am to do just as I 
please to-day, and I don’t please to 
use my jig-saw up in the dingy attic. 
I shall bring it down to my room, and- 
make just as much litter as I like.” 

“ Well,” said Maria, “I have no 
objections; only there'll be nobody to 
clean up the room for Sunday, as I 
am not coming home until evening.” 

But Lloyd did not reply to this, as 
he remembered that now he could 
play toss-and-catch against the barn- 
door, which he had been forbidden to 
do since the barn had been newly 
painted. 

“T needn't mind the paint to-day,” 
he said, as he threw the hard ball. 
But he could not help seeing the 
dingy marks left on the white surface ; 
and when the ball whizzed through a 
window, and he had a long hunt for 
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it in the hay, it didn’t seem so very 
amusing to him after all. 

“Aren't you going to tie up the 
morning-glories, and get some brush 
for the peas to-day?” asked John as 
Lloyd passed through the garden. 

“No,” was the answer; “you'll 
havetodoit. Idojust what I please 
to-day; and now I am going down the 
street for some fun, and this afternoon 
I shall have a lot of boys here.” 

“All right,” said John. “I shall 
have plenty of time to get the brush. 
I had planned to make your rabbit- 
house to-day; but your father said 
this morning that the rabbits would 
be considerable trouble to him, and 
might eat his lettuce; so he thought 
it best not to have them brought at 
all.” 

“Not have them at all!” cried 
Lloyd. “I must have them. Do be 
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good, John, and make me a rabbit- 
pen.” | 

“T am sorry to disoblige,” said 
John; “but I can’t go contrary to my 
orders. Your father said something 
about pleasing himself.” 

But Lloyd did not stay to hear the 
rest. His own words began to sound 
exceedingly foolish, and he felt a little 
ashamed. 

About one o’clock he came home 
as hungry as a bear, after his scanty 
breakfast. He rushed into the kitch- 
en, crying, “Come, Maria, ‘hurry up 
dinner! I’malmost starved!” But 
what was his surprise to find no Ma- 
ria there, and the stove looking as 
black and cold as a stove can look? 
He heard the sound of wheels, and 
rushed to the door, to find John wait- 
ing with the carry-all, and his mother, 
Emily, and Frieda ready for a drive. 
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“What’sup?” heasked. “Where 
is dinner? and where are you going?” 

“We are going to town,” said his 
mother, “to lunch with papa. I am 
so tired of thinking about a dinner 
every day, and I thought I should feel 
happier not todo it to-day. Besides, 
Maria was anxious to go away early; 
so I told her to please herself, and 
never mind the dinner.” - 

“How jolly!” said Lloyd. ‘“ Per- 
haps we shall go to Parker’s.” 

“OQ!” said Mrs. Mather, “I don’t 
think there will be room for you. 
I hate to be crowded; and really, five 
people cannot be comfortable in the 
earry-all. I like to please myself 
sometimes.” 

Lloyd was so surprised that he could 
not speak; and as the carriage rolled 
away, his mother called, ‘“ Perhaps 
Maria has left something for you.” 
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‘Cold potatoes, probably,” mut- 
tered the boy as he slammed the door. 
‘Nice holiday this is—no turn-overs 
for the boys, and notennis-net! I de- 
clare, I believe I’ll play foot-ball this 
afternoon, whether mamma likes it 
or not.” 

He had promised his mother not 
to join in this rough sport until he 
was sixteen, and so faithful had he 
been to his promise that there was 
ereat surprise among the boys when 
he proposed to go to the field and 
play a game. 

“‘T thought your mother did not al- 
low you to play foot-ball,” said Dick 
Sayles. 

“OQ she won’t care. She said I 
might do just as I please to-day,” an- 
swered Lloyd; but he felt a little un- 
easy, nevertheless, and did not find 
the game as interesting as he had ex- 
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pected. It would never do to let the 
boys suspect this; and so he tried to 
forget himself and enjoy the game. 
At last there was a grand rush for the 
ball, and six boys tried to take posses- 
sion of it at the same time. Lloyd 
found himself underneath the other 
five, clutching the ball as if for life, 
and in the scramble he was trampled 
on and pushed about until he was 
forced to let go. When he freed him- 
self and got up, he had a sharp pain 
in his ankle, and a number of bruises 
on his head and face, which made him 
feel very queer and dizzy. 

“‘T believe I have sprained my an- 
kle, boys,” he said. “I think I had 
better go home.” And he limped off 
painfully. 

“O! I say, old fellow,” cried Dick, 
“we'll help you home. ‘This is rath- 
er rough on you. I wonder what 
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your mother will say when she returns 
home.” 

Lloyd wondered too; and when he 
was alone on the sofa with his aching 
foot, he had time to wonder and to 
think about many things. He would 
not let the boys stay with him; he said 
he wished to be alone. 

“T’ve had a miserable day,” he 
groaned, ‘and I thought it would be 
such fun. It’s a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways, Isuppose. O dear! 
I wish mamma would come!” 

He groaned again when he heard the 
sound of merry voices as the carriage 
drove into the yard, and thought of 
what a gay afternoon they had spent. 

“Why, what is this?” asked Mrs. 
Mather in alarm, as she saw the boy’s 
white face. 

“Nothing,” said Lloyd, trying to 
laugh; “only I thought I would try 
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foot-ball, and it did not prove so pleas- 
ant. JI suppose I twisted my an- 
kle.” 

A physician was sent for at once. 
He pronounced it a very severe 
sprain, and said Lloyd must keep 
quiet and not use his foot tor several 
weeks. 

“OQ!” groaned the boy; “and in 
base-ball season too!” 

When the ankle was nicely band- 
aged, and Lloyd comfortably in bed, 
‘Mrs. Mather went to his room and 
said, in the soft, sweet way which 
mothers have, “ What do you think 
of your plan?” 

“‘T was a goose!” exclaimed the boy 
quickly, “and I knew it all the time; 
only I was cross, and would not give 
in. But I shall not be in a hurry to 
please myself again.” 

“T have found a little verse for you,” 
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said his mother, “which I will print 
on a card, and put on your wall, 
where you can see it every morning.” 

If you will look in your Bibles, 
Romans xv. 3, you will find the verse 
for yourselves, and then you will 
know what Lloyd learned the next 
morning. 


TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 


WO little kittens, one stormy 
night, 
Began to quarrel, and then to fight: 
One had a mouse, the other had none; 
And that’s the way the quarrel was 
begun. 
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“T’ll have the mouse!”’ said the big- 
ger cat. 

“You'll have that mouse? We’'llsee 
about that!” 

“T will have that mouse!” said the 
elder son. 

“You sha’n’t have that mouse!” said 
the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night 

When the two little. kittens began to 
fight. 

The old woman SE her sweeping- 
broom, 

And swept the two kittens right out 
of the room. 


The ground was covered with frost 
and snow, 

And the two little kittens had no- 
where to go; 

So they laid them down on the mat 
at the door, 

While the old woman finished sweep- 
ing the floor. 
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Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 

All wet with snow, and cold as ice; 

For they found it was better, that 
stormy night, 

To he down anal sleep than to quarrel 
and fight. 
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A HAPPY DAY. 


ISS LAWSON, do you think 

there ever was a child who 
always remembered to do right? 
I’m always forgetting.” 

It was a beautiful Sabbath after- 
noon, and Nettie Norris had been 
pondering over the lesson for some 
minutes in silence, remembering, in 
a grieved, sorrowful way, numberless 
short-comings which had marred her 
record of the previous week. 

“ Yes, I think so,” answered her 
teacher, smiling. “There was oncea 
little boy who I’m quite sure never 
forgot.” 


“Did he never say cross, impatient 
(32) 
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words when his mother asked him to 
do things he much disliked to do?” 

‘‘ He was always cheerful and obedi- 
ent.” 

“TY don’t suppose he ever did such 
a mean thing as to call a school-mate 
naughty names,” faltered Nettie, with 
downcast eyes and crimson cheeks. 

‘He was too gentle and loving for 
such unkind conduct as that would 
have been,” answered Miss Lawson; 
“and I hope that no Christian child 
would willingly hurt the feelings of 
another.”’ 

‘She laughed when I missed three 
words in my spelling lesson, and 
when I tore my new apron she said 
she was glad,” said Nettie, with tears 
in her eyes; “but I’m sorry that I 
called her names. I did want to be 
good, so that Jesus would love me; 
but it’s very hard.” 
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“Tf you are really sorry for your 
fault, you will ask her to forgive your 
unkind speech.” 

‘“‘Yes, I mean to,” said Nettie, with 
a sigh. “I thought about it in Sun- 
day-school to-day, and I had already 
made up my mind to tell her just 
how sorry Lam when I go to school to- 
morrow. But, Miss Lawson, I don’t 
see how any little boy could always 
be good and remember what was 
wrong. May be he didn’t have lit- 
tle brothers to tease him and bother 
him, though.” 

“Yes, he had. The Bible tells of 
his brothers and sisters, and they were 
all younger than himself. I think that 
he must have been familiar with all 
the troubles and vexations that other 
children experience.” 

“QO! you mean Jesus,” said Nettie, 
in tones of evidentrelief. ‘We can’t 
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be as good as Jesus ifwe try. Thatis 
impossible, you know.” 

“And yet those thirty-three long 
years were spent on earth for our 
good in so many ways,” said Miss 
Lawson, softly. “They were years of 
self-denial and loving care for others ; 
and we are told to accept him as our 
Guide, to follow the good example 
which his life has given us. I do not 
think our heavenly Father would ask 
or require an impossibility of his chil- 
dren. Perhaps you have forgotten 
to seek assistance and strength at the 
right place, Nettie.” 

- Ves, [have,’’ confessed Nettie. “I 
thought I could remember, if I only 
tried; but I forget it every time. =I 
shall ask God to help me this week. 
Here we are at your home, Miss Law- 
son. I love to walk home with you. 
The nice long talk we have on our way 
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helps me nearly as much as the les- 
son. Good-by.” And the child held 
up her rosy cheeks for a kiss. 

Nettie did not forget her conversa- 
tion with her teacher, and with trust- 
ing faith, such as older Christians 
rarely possess, she sought divine as- 
sistance. . 

She arose early Monday morning, 
and, having completed her toilet, has- 
tened down to the kitchen, in order to 
assist her mother with her morning 
duties. 

As she entered the room her moth- 
er looked up with pleased surprise. 
“Tm so glad that you didn’t wait to 
be called,” she said; ‘your father is in 
a hurry for his breakfast.” 

“Tl set the table at once,” said 
Nettie, cheerfully. 

All the morning she busied herself 
doing little helpful acts for her moth- 
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er. When she reached school she has- 
tened to repair the wrong she had al- 
lowed her hasty tongue to accomplish 
the week before. She asked her 
school-mate’s forgiveness for her un- 
kind remark. This simple act dis- 
pelled the clouds at once, and they 
were both happier than they had been 
for many days. : 

“ Now I shall have a nice long time 
all to myself,” said Nettie, as she 
reached home that afternoon. “It is 
a whole hour before tea-time, and I 
am at liberty to spend it as I wish.” 

Just at that moment her two little 
brothers came to her with very soiled 
hands and doleful faces. 

“Papa gave us a piece of ground 
for our very own garden,” began Rob, 
“but somehow we can’t make the beds 
look nice and straight. We’ve tried 
and tried, but it doesn’t do any good.” 
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‘“‘Tf somebody’d just get us started 
we could do all the rest. I know we 
could,” said Ray, searching Nettie’s 
face with a wistful expression on his 
own. 

She was just about to send them 
away with harsh, impatient words; 
for it seemed too bad for her to 
think of devoting this precious hour 
to the little brothers and their gar- 
den, which, she was sure, would 
not amount to any thing. <A frown 
gathered on her brow, but it instantly 
cleared away, and, reaching for her 
garden-hat, she said pleasantly: “Vl 
get you started, and then we’ll see 
how you'll manage afterward.” 

“ You're the best kind of a sister,” 
said Ray, giving her hand a little 
squeeze. 

“The very best,’’ echoed Bob. 

“Tt has been a happy day, after all,” 
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thought Nettie, as she stood looking 
out of her window into the moon-lit gar- 
den before retiring forthe night. “A 
very happy day without a single mis- 
take in it; I thought it would be so 
hard to ask Fannie’s forgiveness ; but 
I’ve won a friend by doing it, and we 
might have gone on saying spiteful 
things, and disliking each other for a 
long time, if I had cherished my ill- 
will toward her. Itis a great deal 
easier to get up early and help mother 
in the morning than I thought it 
would be. I am really ashamed of 
myself when I think how I’ve been in 
the habit of lying in the bed until she 
has called me two or three times. 
And the little boys, why they are just 
overflowing with gratitude to me for 
fixing their garden-beds. They are 
both anxious to do some errands for 
me in return. It seems strange, but 
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when I consider only my own self, and 
try tomake myself happy, I am the 
most miserable. To-day I tried to re- 
member others, and to do little kindly 
acts for Jesus’ sake, and it has been the 
happiest day I have known fora long 
time.” 

Nettie’s experience is not an ex- 
ceptional one. Those who forget self, 
ministering to others for Jesus’ sake, 
receive the blessing here and the re- 
ward hereafter. 
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A WAX DOLL. 

“T)LEASE, pa, will you buy mea 
wax doll?” 

“Why does my little girl desire 
a wax doll?” 

“Because my sister has had one 
given her by a lady, and I should like 
one too.” 

“‘T have been thinking of making 
(41) 
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you a present; and now, if you are a 
very good girl for the next fortnight, 
you shall have a wax doll.” 

Such was the dialogue that passed 
between Henrietta and her father 
one day. Henrietta was a small 
plump, merry-faced girl, about five 
years old, full of good nature, and a 
great favorite with her father. The 
promise of the wax doll, which for 
many months had been the object of 
her wishes, filled her with great de- 
light, and she resolved to be more 
than ordinarily good. 

This was certainly a very proper 
resolution; but the little girl forgot 
that something better than wax dolls 
is needful to make children truly hap- 
py. However, she was very small, 
and had but few thoughts about the 
beautiful subject of early piety. 

During the next two weeks the doll 
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was talked of every day, and many 
' little temptations to be naughty were 
overcome by the thought of it. At 
last the time for receiving the present 
arrived. Her father, true to his word, 
brought home the doll, and with much 
eoad | advice placed it in the hands 
EE his little daughter. 

It was very pleasant to see how 
bright her merry face appeared; her 
eyes sparkled, and she danced Round 
the room with delight. 

She kissed the dell, folded it in her 
arms, and cried out, “How pretty! 
beautiful!” ete. Then she discovered 
that the doll’s eyes were made to 
move, and exclaimed: ‘See, pa, her 
eyes move! O! I can shut her eyes 
and put her to sleep when I want to!” 

This joyful feeling lasted for some 
time, when the little girl suddenly 
made a discovery which very much 
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lessened her comfort: she found that 
her doll needed to be dressed. 

Poor child! she was learning her 
first lesson out of the book of life, 
that the things of this world never 
please long at a time. When we 
get one thing it pleases us until we 
learn that there is something that 
we have not, and then we refuse to be 
comforted until we get that also. If 
we gain it, we soon want something 
else; and thus it continues, until we 
obtain the religion of Jesus, and then 
we are Satisfied and happy. 

Henrietta was soon relieved of her 
trouble, for a young lady who loved 
her happened to step in, and prom- 
ised to make a new dress for the doll. 
This promise made the little girl hap- 
py again. She took a piece of soft 
paper, wrapped up the doll, and gave 
it to the young lady to carry home. 
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The next day, I am sorry to relate, 
Henrietta committed a very great sin. 
When she came home from school her 
eyes were intensely red. ‘‘ Have you 
been crying, my child?” asked her 
mother. 

“No!” said Henrietta, but in such 
a guilty tone that her mother suspect- 
ed the truth of her reply. 

Just then her sister entered the 
room. ‘‘Has Henrietta been crying 
this morning?” inquired the mother. 

eYesema.” 

“What made her cry?” 

‘“‘ Miss Jones made her stand on the 
floor for talking.” 

Thus it appeared that the little 
girl had been guilty of lying to her 
mother. The father and mother 
talked to her until she felt very sor- 
ry, wept, and promised never to do so 
anymore. Then they made her kneel 
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down, and her father, placing his hand 
upon her head, earnestly prayed God 
to forgive her, which I hope he did. 

After praying, her father told her 
that he must do something to make 
her remember her fault. He said he 
should keep the wax doll in his pos- 
session for twenty-four hours after it 
came home in its new dress, during 
which time the little girl was not to 
touch it. 

When the doll came home her 
father placed it uponashelf. It was 
a sore trial to Henrietta not to be per- 
mitted to touch it, now it was so 
neatly dressed. But she knew she 
deserved it, and I am glad to say she 
did not utter one word of complaint. 
She no doubt felt that she was suf- 
fering for disobedience. 

Since then Henrietta has not been 
known to tell an untruth. I hope 
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she never will; and I hope the read- 
er will learn two lessons from this 
story: first, that nothing on earth 
will long satisfy the heart; and sec- 
ondly, that sin causes a great deal of 
sorrow, while virtue always fills the 
mind with real pleasure. 
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WILLFUL DORA. 


ITTLE Dora Green’s mother was 

ill in bed, and her eldest sister, 

Mary, had many things to do, and 

was very busy. “Dora,” she said, 

‘will you sit by baby, and mind him 
while I go to the shop?” 

But Dora, though she was only five 
years old, had a great will of her own, 
and did not like sitting still in the 
house. ‘No, sister,” she said; “I 
should like to go to the shop instead.” 

“But I am afraid that you are not 
strong enough to carry the things.” 

“Oyes lam!” said Dora; and she 
pepped on her hat, and ran off with 
the basket. 

(48) 
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Mary loved Dora very much, and 
was always kind to her, and she was 
grieved at her little sister being so 
self-willed. 

“Do you think that you can carry 
all this load, my little maid?” asked 
the man at the shop, as he packed 
the things into the basket. There 
was lump sugar, and brown sugar 
too, and tea and pepper, and there 
were eggs, and I cannot tell what else. 

“O yes!” said Dora, drawing her- 
self up and trying to look tall; “Iam 
five years old, and very strong too.” 

“Mind that you do not tumble 
down, then.” And as he said this 
Dora marched out of the shop. 

As she walked along, the basket 
seemed to get heavier and heavier, 
and she wished more and more that 
she haddoneas her sister desired; but 
her pride would not let her set the 
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load down norrest. However, she got 
within sight of home; and then who 
should come trotting round the cor- 
ner but neighbor Blake’s black dog, 
Nero, who came scampering after her, 
as soon as he saw her, for a game at 
play; but she was always terribly 
afraid of him, and she began to run. 

Now, running witha heavy basket 
on your arm, and while you are look- 
ing back to see if a black dog is com- 
ing after you, isnoteasy. Aftera few 
steps, down went Dora in the road, 
and out rolled all the parcels—tea, 
sugar, pepper, and other things be- 
sides—in the dirt; and smash, smash 
went the eggs. As for Nero, he 
trotted off merrily about his own 
business. 

When the poor little girl got up, 
her nice pinafore was covered with 
mud, and she began to cry bitterly 
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with pain and shame, and so loudly 
that out came her sister Mary. She 
did not scold when she saw that 
Dora was very sorry and very much 
ashamed of herself. She only wiped 
her tears and kissed her, and gave 
her a clean pinafore. But it was a 
long time before Dora was so proud 
of her own strength again, or so un- 
willing to do as her sister told her. 
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BOBBY’S SPELLIN’-MATCH. 


HEY made regular  stair-steps, 

when they stood up in a row— 
Bobby, and Dot, and Plum Bun. 
Most folks called her Baby Bunny; 
only Bobby, who didn’t like to waste 
any breath, shortened it to Bun, and 
then papa got into the habit of calling 
her Plum Bun. Her Sunday name 
was Blanche; but, as she was very 
round and sweet, Plum Bun did 
quite well for a name. 

Bobby went to school. One day he 
came home and told his mamma he 
was “next to head in the spellin’ 
class.” 

(53) 
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“And how many are in your class?” 

“O! meand Ada Fry,” said Bobby, 
cheerfully. 

Papa had once taken Bobby to a 
spelling-school at the church; so he 
“knew all about ’em,” he told Dot. 

When he ranged Dot and Plum 
Bun up against the fence for the class, 
it did not seem to be a very long one 
like that he saw at the church. It 
seemed to be about as large as his 
own at school, when he was ‘next to 
head.” So he thought he would be 
a scholar as well as a teacher, and 
placed himself at the head of the 
class. Leroy Tracy came along just 
then, with his black-and-tan dog, and 
when he saw the three little folks in 
a row against the fence, he called out: 
“Vfalloo! there’s a regular stair- 
steps! Hold on, Bob, till I make 
Hail Columby walk up-stairs. 
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Bobby thinks Leroy the smartest 
boy in the world, so he told Dot and 
Plum Bun to stand very still while 
Hail Columby walked up-stairs. 

The plan did not succeed very well, 
for Plum Bun, being the lowest step, 
had to take Hail Columbia’s sharp 
nails iv her curls, before she knew 
what the fun was about, and so she 
screamed loud enough to scare Hail 
Columbia out of her wits. Leroy was 
very fond of Plum Bun, so he coaxed 
her into a good humor by giving her 
all of his cream chocolates, which he 
was saving for Minnie Fry. 

Then he got the children to stand 
up in a line again, and set up Hail 
Columbia as a scholar at the foot of 
the class. This made a very respect- 
able spelling-match, if only Hail Co- 
lumbia would have staid ‘stood up”’ 
and been still. She did pretty well, 
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however, only turning into a four- 
legged doggie five or six times, and 
running out to thestreet to bark at the 
carriages. At last Leroy scolded her 
a little, and made her stand up and 
“toe the mark,” and the spelling be- 
gan. 
‘Spell dog, Bob,” said Leroy. 

“1-0-2, dog,” said Bobby, as if any 
one couldn't spell dog. 

“ Now, Dot, spell—” 

‘“T can ’pell baby,” said Dot, wrig- 
gling with information. 

“Well, spell baby, then,” said Le- 
roy. 

“ A-a-b-y, baby,” said Dot, triumph- 
antly. 

“That’s right. Now, Bunny, ’oo 
*pell boy.” 

“Well,” says Bunny, approvingly. 

“Spell it, then,” said Leroy, after 
waiting awhile. 
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“B—” says Plum Bun, looking 
at Hail Columbia for the next letter. 

“Go on,” says Leroy, coaxingly, 
showing a chocolate cream half hid- 
den in his hand. 

‘‘ Bee-ee-ee-k, boy,” says Plum Bun, 
determined to have the chocolate 
cream, even at the risk of telling all 
she knew. 

A shout of applause, and the choc- 
olate cream satisfied Miss Plum Bun. 
It was now Hail Columbia’s turn. 

“Spell bone, Hail Columby,” says 
Leroy, looking earnestly in Hail’s 
face. 

No response to this. 

“Bone,” gives out Leroy, louder 
than before. 

“Bowk,” barks Hail Columbia. 
‘“Bowk, bowk,” she went on, breaking 
ranks and running after a large dog 
that stood staring in at the gate. 
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Papa thought the spelling-match a 
remarkable success, when Bobby told 
him about it at tea-time. Only one 
spelled down, and that was a dog. 

‘Is Hail Columbia a centennial 
dog?” asked papa. 

“OQ no! she is a beautiful black- 
and-tan tearer,” explains Bobby, ear- 
nestly, ‘and she can do every thing.” - 

“Except spell,” says papa, laugh- 
ing. 7 
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HOW QUARRELS BEGIN. 


“) WISH that pony was mine,” said 
a little boy who stood at a window 
loosing down the road. 
“What would you do with him?” 
asked his brother. 
“ Ride him; that’s what I’d do.” 
“All day long?” 
“Yes, from morning till night.” 
“You'd have to let me ride him 
-sometimes,” said the brother. 
“Why would 1? Youd have no 
right in him if he was mine.” 
“Father would make you let me 
ride him part of the time.” 
“No, he wouldn’t!” 
“My children,” said the mother, 
(59) 
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who had been listening, and now saw 
that they were beginning to get angry 
with each other, ‘let me tell you of 
a quarrel that happened between two 
boys no bigger nor older than you 
are, that I read about the other day. 
They were going along the road talk- 
ing together in a pleasant way when 
one of them said, ‘I wish | had all 
the pasture-land in the world.’ 

“The other said, ‘And I wish I 
had all the cattle in the world.’ 

“¢ What would you do then?’ asked 
his friend. 

“¢Why, I would turn them into 
your pasture-land.’ 

‘““¢No, you wouldn’t,’ was the reply. 

eeVes, Ewoulds 

“¢ But I wouldn’t let you.’ 

“¢] wouldn’t ask you.’ 

“« You shouldn’t do it.’ 

“¢T should,’ 
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“¢ You sha’n’t.’ 

“¢T will.’ And with that they seized 
and pounded each other like two silly, 
wicked boys, as they were.” 

_ The children laughed, but their 

mother said: ‘ You see in what trifles 

quarrels often begin. Were you any 

wiser than these boys in your half 
angry talk about an imaginary pony? 

If I had not been here, who knows but’ 
you might have been as silly and 

wicked as they were?” 


A JAPANESE BRIDGE. 


N the city of Yeddo, and in the sur- 
rounding country, there are often 
met with men of a more vigorous 
race than the Japanese generally, 
and whose appearance, though friend- 
ly, seems to show a certain inde- 
pendence of character. They are the 
mountain Japanese, the inhabitants 
of the great Haconi range and of the 
sides of the famous Fusi-yama. 

The business which calls them to 
the plains is of different natures. 
Some arrange for the sale and deliv- 
ery of lumber for ship-building; oth- 
ers for-their stores of charcoal; others 
are occupied in transporting goods on 


pack-horses; others, again, are em- 
(63) 
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ployed as boatmen, or enlist in a com- 
pany of hunters. 

The Japanese of the plains relate 
wonderful stories of the industry 
and skill of these mountaineers—of 
their bridges, aqueducts, and roads; 
of the daring with which they scale 
almost inaccessible heights, and trans- 
port themselves in swinging baskets 
over the most frightful depths. 

On account of their great physical 
strength and bravery, the Imperial 
Government of Japan has been anx- 
ious to get as many of these men as 
possible into the army. 

We hope that the time is not far 
distant when many of these mount- 
aineers of Japan will enlist in a bet- 
ter cause, and become faithful sol- 
diers and servants of Christ. 


